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Presentations given at August Meeting 
Wildlife of Africa and Victoria Falls -Val Hocking 


In June 2015, I was privileged to go on a tour of South Africa, Victo- 
ria Falls Zimbabwe and Kenya which included visiting several na- 
tional parks. In addition to seeing four of the “big five’ we encoun- 
tered many other animal and bird species, the Impala antelope being 
the most common. 


At Boulder, near Cape Town, we were taken to a colony of African 
penguins that come and go from the sea during the daytime and at 
night nest on the sand as well as among the coastal vegetation. They 
were once endangered, but a reduction in commercial fishing supply 
of pilchards and anchovy, which form part of their diet, has enabled 
their numbers to grow to about 2,220. Because of their donkey-like 
braying call, they were previously known as the Jackass penguin. 
Their enemies include sharks, Cape fur seals and occasionally killer 
whales- Orcas. Land based enemies are mongoose, domestic cats and 
kelp gulls which steal the eggs and new born chicks. 


At the top of Table Mountain, Cape Town, we saw a number of 
Dassi (see photo below). 


They were clinging to the sheer rocks. Their padded feet produce a 
sticky sweat that enables them to do this. They have a collapsible rib 
cage that enables them to squeeze into impossibly-narrow crevices to 
escape danger of predators such as eagles. 


In Kenya we saw some speckled Mouse Birds. These curious and 
ancient birds ( according to Lyn Clark Geelong FNC) have pampro- 
dodactyl toes- their outer toes being reversible, giving them the abil- 
ity to move them back and forth at will. Also their widely spaced 
legs give them great flexibility and the desire to hang rather than 
perch. Their jaw has a supplementary joint that they can dislocate, as 
a snake does, and use to eat, for their small size very large items . 


Another common bird was the yellow Masked Weaver bird. The 
male is responsible for building the circular nests woven from reeds, 
grass, leaves or palm blades with the entrance underneath. He may 
build 3 to 5 nests which he will display to the females to attract their 
attention. Once a female accepts one, she lines it with soft grass and 
feathers. However if she does not like it, she tears it down and the 
male has to start again. 


The most beautiful bird we noted was the Crowned Crane (see photo 
below), the emblem of Uganda. 
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They are similar to our Brolgas, enjoying their courtship dance of 
bobbing, flapping wings and swinging circles around each other. 


Other creatures admired in Kenya included the Flamingos on Lake 
Nakuru, a Secretary Bird and huge herds of Wildebeasts and Zebras. 
We chanced upon a “kill” (with about 20 other vehicles) where 


Cheetahs were gorging on an antelope. When they left, flocks of 
vultures and Marabou Storks tussled to finish the leftovers. 


Orchids of Enfield Forest - Emily Noble 


Enfield Forest has a lot of environmental diversity across its 25,000 
acres, with Candlebark dominated Valley Grassy Forest, and Heathy 
Dry Forest and Creek-line Herb-rich Woodland, the sandy patch and 
eranitic outcrops, and more. As a field naturalist’s club, our mem- 
bers have so far recorded 370 species of indigenous plants in Enfield 
Forest over the last 50 years, and of those 370 species, 98 of them 
are orchids - more than 25%!! Orchids are easy to anthropomorphise 
or humanise and I consequently have had hours and hours of fun see- 
ing what sort of mischief they appear to be getting into 1n the forest. 
Some also have great taste in knickerbock- | 
ers, which is hard to overlook. 


Photo: Thynnine wasp being fuelled up by 
an Enfield Grevillea Grevillea bedggoodiana 


In all this time observing and photograph- | 
ing orchids, I have inevitably discovered 
that they do in fact really lead very interest- 
ing lives in Enfield Forest. They have a 
key role in the food chain, even though very | 
few of them provide food in the form of| 
nectar to feed their visitors, unlike most 

flowers. One orchid that does is the Small Gnat Orchid which looks 
after the little gnats that come calling by providing a trail of nectar 
on its labellum (the modified 6" petal common to all orchids), that 
lead the gnats up and under the column and into contact with the 
flower’s pollen. A lot of other orchids have design features that sug- 
gest that they will provide food to visitors (the orchid word for visi- 
tors 1s “pollinators”), but they don’t follow through. Caladenias of 
both the hooded and finger varieties are an example of flowers with 
a beautiful guiding landing strip for the insect “visitors” but no din- 
ner, just a yellow package of pollen to take to the next flower that 
won't give them food either. 


Leopard Orchids usually grow amidst other yellow-flowered plants 
like Hibbertias or peas that do provide food to their visitors in the 
hope that they might accidentally drop in to visit them. Living in a 
“restaurant district” is helpful 1f you’re not a good cook. 


Given that orchids rarely provide food to their potential pollinators, 
they need to live amongst plenty of plants that do to ensure that their 
pollinators have other reasons to come to their area, and are well-fed 
and energetic when they do. Plants like Bluebells, Ti-tree, daisies, 
Blue Pincushions, Grass-trees, lilies, Grevilleas, Hakeas, heath and 
mistletoe are good sources of nectar or pollen food for pollinators. 


Midge orchids smell as if they will provide food. They produce a 
scent reminiscent of a dying insect that gets female gnats salivating. 
As haemotrophs, they are looking to feed on blood to boost their lev- 
els of protein for their eggs. Male gnats smell it too, and mill around 
at the base of midge orchids hoping to get the chance to fertilise the 
newly protein-enriched eggs (except that they do not get protein- 
enriched at Midge-orchids as the scent is synthetic, not genuine). 


And speaking about romance, (hmmm), what could be more roman- 
tic than embracing a prospective mate, except that it 1s just a flower 
that looks for all the world like your mate. A few examples of these 
are: the Large Tongue Orchids with their Orchid Dupe Wasp, Bird 
Orchids with the yellow-mandible Neozeleboria cryptoides wasp, 
and Elbow Orchids. Imagine you are a Thynnine wasp. Picture a 
gentle breeze stirring..., you notice a little quiver out of the corner of 
your eye. Could it be a potential mate? The articulated arm that 
holds the labellum is very lightly hinged so that it gently stirs in the 
breeze, looking very much like an active wasp to any male wasp that 
might be flying by. As it grasps its potential mate and tries to fly 
= away with it, its head is held briefly in spe- 
cial “claws” whilst pollen 1s deposited on 
its back, just in that spot you can never 
reach no matter how hard you try. The 
‘lightly hinged labellum of Spider Orchids 
works to the same effect, upending the 
wasp as it tries to climb onto its mate and 
‘|popping its pollen onto its back in the 
| process. And if the labellum pattern that 
looks like a Thynnine wasp isn’t enough to 
|attract a male pollinator, clubs at the end of 
the sepals and sometimes petals release a 
pheromone that also attracts the wasps. 


| Sometimes a pollinating insect just needs a 


Photo: Asparagus-like budding shoot of Spot- 
ted Hyacinth-orchid, Dipodium pardalinum 


little rest but, if they set down in the wrong place, it could be any- 
thing but restful. Land on a Duck Orchid’s beak and quicker than 
you can say duck-dive, they are whisked down into the centre of the 
flower and thumped against the pollen sack. Similar story with Em- 
erald-lip Greenhoods, Tall Greenhoods and Rufa Greenhoods or 
Rustyhoods. Land on the hair-trigger labellum and they are cata- 
pulted straight into the flower and slapped with a pollen sack as they 
squeeze back out past the column and out into the light. 


None of this has gone unnoticed by the other inhabitants of the for- 
est. All these comings and goings are making all of the critters that 
eat insects hungry! So the Midge-orchid finds itself trussed up in 
spider webs. Spiders hide in-waiting in the moth orchids and Ma- 
roonhoods and Spider-orchids. Crane Flies drape themselves over 
the flowers ready to catch pollinators in their agile, dangling, back 
legs. Lizards patrol around the base of orchids, dragon flies, damsel- 
flies and insectivorous birds all dart around the flowers, and sundews 
seem to proliferate in the vicinity of orchids. Is it a coincidence? 
Even the mosquitoes seem to have noticed that they can get a good 
feed by hanging around orchids, with all of the field naturalists and 
photographers they seem to attract. 


Then there are the many species that find the orchids themselves 
highly delicious, especially in times of drought, when a young juicy 
Hyacinth orchid shoot is just as good as an Asparagus roll if you are 
a wallaby or a kangaroo! Gregarious families of White-winged 
Choughs enjoy both the tubers and the flowers, rarely leaving a tuber 
behind in a patch they have dug over. Cater- 
pillars seem to enjoy a wide range of orchids 
at any time. The black and white Tiger Moth 
caterpillars are particularly common in En- 
field Forest in Spring. Cup Moth caterpillars 
too, enjoy orchids amongst other things, but . 
the biggest threat they pose seems to be to q 7 
winter-flowering orchids. In large numbers * Ss 
they significantly open up the Eucalypt can- 
opy as they munch through the leaves, reduc- 
ing its blanketing, insulative effects and leav- 
ing the orchids more prone to frost damage. 


' 


Photo: Black & White Tiger Moth Caterpillar 
enjoying a Small Gnat-orchid for lunch just 
before the pollinating gnat arrives 


Photo: Powerful owl Ninox strenua 


I would also like to highlight orchids’ little- S| 
known role in providing habitat for certain 
co-habitants of the forest. Helmet orchids : 
are hollow inside, and midges or tiny flies |¥ 
make their way inside in search of a place to 
lay their eggs. In the process they are also 
recruited as pollinators, and leave with the 
obligatory pollen gift-pack. Here is another 
example. When I first found stripped, shred- 
ded Hyacinth orchids, I had no idea who had 
been the cause of the damage or for what 
purpose, but a friend of mine was able to 
provide an answer because she had seen this 
stripped stem-material in the mouth of a 
most distinguished bird working on its nest 1n the forest - a Powerful 
Owl. 


These often tiny, incredibly delicate plants impact the lives of other 
forest inhabitants right up to the top-order predators! And they cer- 
tainly enrich mine when I drop in to visit! 
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Excursion to three BEN reserves. Sunday 7 August 


Fifteen members visited three of the 50+ crown land reserves man- 
aged by Ballarat Environmental Network: Newtown Recreation Re- 
serve Flagstaff Hill, Pittong and Mooneys Dam, and the Parks Victo- 
ria managed Mt Bute Scenic Reserve adjacent to Flagstaff Hill. 


It was a great day for an outing — cool, but still and mild enough to 
amble around at a naturalist’s pace, looking at plants and birds. On 
the historic old cricket ground at Newtown Rec. Reserve, Emily was 
very disappointed to find some African Weed Orchids (Disa brac- 
teata) — highly invasive weeds that had not previously been recorded 
there. We also saw hundreds of Sun-orchid leaves, Yellow Stars, 
Early Nancys, a few Nodding Greenhoods, some lovely patches of 
Coral Lichen, several species of sundew and what looked like a col- 
ony of Hare Orchids in leaf - another species not recorded in the re- 
serve before. In the forest adjacent to the cricket field we found a 
Tall Greenhood in bud, a colony of bird orchids (probably Chiloglot- 
tis valida) and a colony of Diuris leaves. 


Indra’s photo: Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


To the bird list we added Scarlet and Yellow 
Robins, Varied Sittella and Yellow-rumped 
Thornbills who were building a nest. 


After lunch in the sun near the fire tower at 
Mt Bute Scenic Reserve, we walked east 
and downhill to see a colony of Slaty Hel- 
met Orchids (Corybas incurvus). We found 
three flowers and a few buds of them. In- 
dra, our youngest member, was thrilled to 
photograph a Fan-tailed Cuckoo. We also 
heard early Olive-backed Orioles, Pallid 
Cuckoos and saw Spotted and Striated Par- 
dalotes. 


Next we stopped at the Flagstaff Hill Reserve and walked west along 
the road below a very eroded area. Emily explained that this old 
eravel-pit was once planted to pines in an attempt to stabilise the 
erosion, but that the gullies were still actively eroding. Pine logs 
have been placed in gullies and across the contour at the top of the 
slope to try and slow down rainfall run-off, but a lot of work is 
needed to reclaim this rare Granitic Grassy Woodland vegetation. 
The highly invasive African Weed Orchid is very prevalent here and 
will be treated with herbicide in the coming months. 


A few Golden Wattles had started flowering, and a future field trip 
will be planned to try and catch the sun orchids in flower and iden- 
tify them. Several members walked up the hill along a track with 
beautiful views to the west, until they reached the southern b 


oundary. Then they followed the track east back to the cars while 
enjoying the view to the north. 


Our fourth stop was at the full Mooneys Dam in Smythesdale. We 
found Black Swans, a pair of Little Pied Cormorants, Hoary-headed 
Grebes, Pacific Black Ducks, Grey Teal, Eurasian Coots, Purple 
Swamphens and Welcome Swallows. A number of Sun-orchid 
leaves were spotted in the grassland area. 


Throughout the day 25 different birds were spotted and this very en- 
jyoyable and worthwhile time gave us just an inkling of the huge task 


NB. Sat 3 Sept Exc has early start of 9am from usual carpark, Gillies St. 


being undertaken by BEN in managing their reserves 1n the Ballarat 
region. Emily’s guidance, enthusiasm and knowledge of the reserves 
and their flora and fauna was very much appreciated. 


John Gregurke 
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Mid-month Exc, Sandy Patch Enfield State Park 16 Aug 


After two postponements we finally made it to The Sandy Patch 
when it was not cold, windy and raining. In the early 1960s, this 
spot was primarily of interest to Ballarat field naturalists for its 
sandy soils and ‘large number of winter-flowering orchids, not found 
to a great extent elsewhere. It was considered ‘worthwhile to pre- 
serve at least an area of twenty acres’. After discussion with Forest 
Commission an area of about 300ha in the south-west of the Enfield 
Forest was designated Berringa Flora and Fauna Reserve (FFR) in 
1964. The area is now part of Enfield State Park. 


As we approached the Berringa FFR the flora changed noticeably. 
Golden Bush-pea Pultenea gunnii and Narrow-leatf Bitter-pea Davie- 
sia leptophylla became less common. We were greeted by a Scarlet 
Robin and were soon observing many orchid leaves including those 
of Wax-lip Orchids, Sun Orchids, Hare Orchids, Donkey Orchids, 
Spider-orchids and other Caladenia. Mayfly Orchid Acianthus cau- 
datus with its heart-shaped leaf was budding. Orchid species seen in 
flower included Dwarf Greenhood Prerostylis nana, Nodding Green- 
hood Prerostylis nutans, Small Gnat Orchid Cyrtostylis reniformis 
with pale veins on basal leaf and Slaty 
Helmet-orchid Corybas incurvus. Seed 
pods were opened on Autumn-flowering 
Tiny Greenhood Prerostylis parviflora 
and Parsons Bands Eriochilus cucullatus. 


Signs of approaching spring were flow- 
ering shrubs of Common Hovea Hovea 
heterophylla, Early Nancy Wurmbea 
dioica, Myrtle Wattle Acacia myrtifolia, 
Pink Bells Tetratheca ciliata, Purple 
Coral-pea Hardenbergia violacea, Com- 
mon Beard-heath Leucopogon virgatus 
and the first flowers on Golden Bush-pea 
and Narrow-leaf Bitter-pea. 


Photo: Dwarf Greenhoods Prerostylis nana 


Special Oct General Meeting 
Members: for presentations -bring images, etc. 
and talk for a no more than 10 minutes. 


Near the centre of Berringa FFR we found a sandy rise that we be- 
lieve is The Sandy Patch known to early Ballarat field naturalists. 
Bracken Pteridium esculentum, Spiny-headed Mat-rush Lomandra 
Lomandra longifolia, Emerald-lip Greenhood Pterostylis smarag- 
dyna, Slaty Helmet-orchids and Common Correa Correa reflexa 
were growing on the sandy soil. We added four orchid species to the 
26 recorded by an earlier generation of field naturalists at FFR. 


After lunch we travelled to another area which Ballarat field natural- 
ists were interested in - the Mt Misery Garden, along the ridge at the 
north end of Misery Creek Rd It was designated as a special reserve 
as it contained ‘a very large variety of orchids and other native 
flora, and affords ideal conditions for its many native animals and 
birds which include the Spotted Quail-thrush.’ FNCB minutes noted 
that many old trees remained in this 
area and were occupied by 
‘dormouse possums’ (now called 
Eastern Pygmy Possums). We did 
not see any of the fauna present in 


ta) We added Veined Helmet-orchid 
| . Corybas diemenicus, Onion Orchid 


Photo: Veined Slaty Helmet Orchid 


Microtis sp. and Common Bird-orchid Chiloglottis valida to our list 
of orchids as we walked from the road down the steep hill to Mt 
Misery Creek. Also added to the list of orchids put together by ear- 
lier field naturalists was the Mayfly Orchid, Acianthus caudatus, 
bringing the total recorded on that site to 24. 


Thanks to Emily for finding and identifying the orchids and to Susan 
researching these areas after finding them recorded in early Field 
Naturalists' Club of Ballarat minutes. 


Report:John Gregurke Photos: Carol Hall 
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Excerpts from Club Meeting Minutes August 5, 2016 


Opening and Apologies Acting President Bill Elder welcomed 23 
members with 18 apologies presented. 


Business from Previous Meeting: Moths of Victoria, Vol.7 orders 
available @ $12.50 each. 


Correspondence: IN From Ballarat Environment Network: copy of 
new brochure for Winter Swamp (Mullawallah Wetland). 


From Environment Victoria: “Aquaprint: A community vision for 
water reform in Victoria’, their submission to the State Govern- 
ment’s re. draft Water Plan. 


From Susan Kruss, Fed U. PhD candidate: Bonnie Strange’s signifi- 
cant plant lists for Berringa Reserve and Mt Misery Garden Reserve, 
query re. nestboxes for fire-affected properties; notes on Bannock- 
burn Bush reservation from old FNCB Minutes. 


From MairiAnne Mackenzie, WHAM: request that members apply 
pressure to achieve better environmental outcomes for next stage of 
Western Highway duplication project and more information about 
tree loss, direct impacts of proposed route for Western Highway du- 
plication, fragmentation snapshot. 


From Jade Craven, Geelong FNC: request for information about 
bush recovery and nest boxes for wildfire-affected property at Clar- 
endon. From ANGAIR: Wildflower and Art Show flyer, Sept. 17-18. 


From Stuart McCallum, Friends of Bannockburn Bush: information 
he found online about the FNCB’s submissions to Forests Commis- 
sion Victoria in 1964-65 and 1970. 


From Peter Laird: email letting us know that he would no longer be 
involved in Club activities, having moved out of the district. 


OUT To Committee Members: To Glenise Moors: Letter of condo- 
lence on the passing of Rob Moors. 


To Susan Kruss: Confirmed that we’d try to find a source of nest- 
boxes for fire-affected properties; spreadsheet of Bon Strange’s plant 
lists with names updated; information about FNCB submissions to 
Forests Commission of Victoria in 1964-65 and 1970. 


Business Arising from Correspondence: 


Castlemaine field nat’s have supplied Emily with a USB stick with 
900+ Castlemaine plant records put together by Ern Perkins and 
other CFNC members. Anyone wanting a copy to let Emily know. 
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Reports: Treasurer's Opening balance $8,048.49 Inc. $ 227.58 Exp. 
$100 Closing bal.: $ 8 176.07 


Official Announcement of Canadian Regional Park, August 5: P. 
Noble reported that about 150 people enjoyed a series of compelling 


speeches (from Bradley Fauteux- Parks Vic CEO, Wadawurrung 
Elder Uncle Bryon Powell, Bob Hartmann, Geoff Howard MP, the 
Honourable Daniel Andrews MP- Premier of Victoria) that cele- 
brated the return of the land now designated Canadian Regional Park 
to community. SWIFFT Conference: July 28- Threatened species 
population enhancement: E. Swan reported a very intere9.30am and, 
at Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary, 376 Linton-sting session with speak- 
ers on reintroduction of various threatened species to natural areas. 


General Business 


Sept. exc. depart 9am Ballarat, 9.30am Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary. 
Bill Murphy and Ken Hammond represented the Club at the funeral 
of long time member, Edna Fry, who joined the Club in 1966. 


Peter Noble reported that the good progress on the BEN website 1s 
despite a technical. SWIFFT, Ecolinc, CeRDI and the Earth Ed Cen- 
tre have all become partners in the project and SEANA gave their 
support. Peter will be giving a presentation on the plans and goals 
for the website and its associated research on Aug.25. 


Show and Tell/ Field Reports 


John Mildren reported a flock of 14 Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoos 
flying NW over Eyre Street today. 


Margaret T. told us of a range of birds sharing her bird-feeder at 
Nerrina quite happily: Crimson Rosellas, Red-browed Finches, Spar- 
rows, Grey Shrike-thrush. 


Wayne McG. had seen Brolga heading north at Cardigan Village and 
Wood Ducks checking trees for nesting sites at Remembrance Dve. 


Paul N. enjoyed the site of a large and a small echidna together at his 
block in Mt Egerton. 


Carol H. brought along her photo book that beautifully illustrated her 
Icelandic trip. 


Emily N. remarked on the concerning apparent spreading of African 
Weed Orchid SW of Ballarat. It was found in large numbers at Flag- 
staff Hill, Pittong, at Springdallah Reserve and along Tannery Rd, 
Smythesdale. 
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CALENDAR 2016 


September 

Fri 2 Spotlight on Ballarat remnants: Elspeth Swan, club 
member 

Sat 3 9am departure Clarkesdale Bird Sanctuary: John 
Gregurke, club member 

Tues 27 No committee meeting 

October 

1-9 ANN Get-together, WA 

SFr 7 Members short presentations (See p 9) 

Sun 9 Orchids in Scarsdale: Emily Noble & Bill Elder, club 
members 

November 

Fri 4 Stella Bedggood Memorial Lecture 

Committee 


President John Gregurke 
Vice Pres Fran Hanrahan 
Secretary Emily Noble 


Treasurer Les Hanrahan 


Claire Dalman Val Hocking 
Peter Dalman John Mildren 
Bill Elder Andy Arnold 


Correspondence: PO Box 328W, Ballarat West, 3350 
Email:Secretary:- Emily Noble 
Editors: Fran Hanrahan 

Tammie Cornford 
Website: http://fieldnatballarat.wordpress.com 
Club email: ballaratinc@gmail.com 
Meetings are held at the Primary Industries Training Centre, cnr of Gillies 
and Gregory Sts, on the first Friday of the month at 7.30pm.. 
Excursions: Leave from the carpark at the Primary Industries Training 
Centre, cnr Gillies and Gregory Sts. at 9.30 am, unless otherwise advised. 
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